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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK. 


The annual campaign for ‘‘more books in the home’’ hag been organized 
by the initiative of the American Book Sellers’ Association and the Asso- 
ciated Publishers and has the cooperation of the American Library Asso- 


ciation the Boys’ Scouts of America and the Girls’ Scouts. The period from 


November 10 to November 15 inclusive is to be Childrens’ Book Week. 
The general committee in charge desire the cooperation of all who are in- 
terested in childrens’ reading, including, of course, librarians. As profes- 
sional librarians we are as much interested in seeing good books owned 
as in seeing them loaned. Every librarian can turn in and help in this 
good cause. Here is presented an opportunity to help the cause of good 
reading, to cooperate with the business interests of the city, and at the 


same time to give the public library some prominence in the community. 
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Two papers for the librarian. 
Among the good things which were 
offered to the members of the Wis- 
consin Library Association by the 
builders of the program of the an- 
nual meeting held at Milwaukee 
October 8 to 10, were Professor S. W. 
Gilman’s address The public library 
as an educator as viewed by the busi- 
ness man and Mr. S. J. Carter’s Li- 
brary work, its penalties and per- 
requisites. We publish both of these 
in this issue. Professor Gilman’s 
paper is shrewd in its analysis and 
in its suggestion. Mr. Carter in his 
sketch has revealed a sense of humor, 
a quality which seems too often to 
have been left out both in the consti- 
tution of the librarians themselves 
and in the construction of library 
programs. Too many of us take our- 
selves too seriously and seem unable 
to forget the national debt and other 
weighty subjects. The Milwaukee 
meeting, on the whole was of most 
definite value as a promotor of pro- 
fessional spirit, as a means of pro- 
fessional inspiration, and as a period 
of pleasant personal association. An 
expression of appreciation is due the 
officers, the staff of the Milwaukee 
Public Library, and those outside the 
profession who contributed to the 
program. 


A look ahead. Possibly as has 
been suggested editorially in the New 
York Libraries and by a communica- 
tion from John Cotton Dana in the 
Inbrary Journal, Dr. Williamson in 
his paper A look ahead for the small 
library, reprinted by us in the Octo- 
ber issue, may not have been rela- 
tively just as between the large and 
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the small public library in detailing 
the sins of the small public library. 
But the ‘‘look ahead’’ which he of- 
fers presents a vision of what the 
small libraries could and might at- 
tain to—which is what concerns us. 
most mightily if we wish to avoid 
traveling in a circle of selfcompla- 
cency. We may well afford to be 
placid even when he hurts us if in 
the end he helps us and the small 
public library. 


Readjustments. Miss Hazeltine’s 
friends throughout the profession 
will be glad to learn that she is stead- 
ily making definite progress towards 
the recovery of her former excellent 
health, although she is not yet able 
to undertake her accustomed work. 
Meanwhile, the staff of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission has distributed 
and assumed her duties, Miss Turvill 
leading in matters connected with 
the Library School, and Miss Welles 
having charge of the field work 
throughout the state. 


Unofficial cooperative buying. 
The American Library Association 
has been considering the possibility 
of some large scheme through which 
libraries can cooperatively purchase 
books with profit to both library and 
dealer. As yet, nothing has come of 
this consideration. It follows, there- 
fore, that should announcements be 
presently made of cooperative buy- 
ing schemes, they should be scrutir- 
ized with care, as they are unofficial 
and have only the merit of private 
commercial ventures. 
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The Atlantic bookshelf. The 
October Atlantic monthly adds the 
following titles to its list of books: 
De Morgan, The old madhouse; 
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Buchan, Mr. Standfast; Ley The 
Dickens circle; Sinclair, Mary Oli- 
vier; Zangwill, Jinny the Carrier; 
Tarkington, Ramsey Mitholland. 





ANNUAL LIBRARY MEETING 


Report of the Wisconsin Library Association held, October 8—10th at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association was held in Milwau- 
kee, October 8—10th, or to state it cor- 
rectly the Wisconsin Library Association 
was entertained by the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library October 8—10th 


Making books. The conference 
opened on Wednesday evening with an 
illustrated talk on the Making of a Book 
from Manuscript to Reader, by Mr. J. 
Horace McFarland of the Mount Pleas- 
ant Press of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
A moving picture film followed ‘The 
making of books and magazines.” 

The meetings on Thursday opened 
with music, and the visiting librarians 
were given the pleasure of hearing the 
new grand piano which has recently 
been placed in the lecture room of the 
Milwaukee Public Library. 


As others see us. The general idea 
of the program Thursday morning was 
to give the librarian the viewpoint of 
the outsider. Dr. Brannon of Beloit col- 
lege gave the viewpoint of the college 
man, Mr. H. C. Hill that of the high 
school, Dr. Stephen Gilman that of the 
business man. 

Dr. Gilman acknowledged that too 
often the business man thought the 
books recommended by the librarian 
were theoretical, not practical. He sug- 
gested that the librarian whenever pos- 
sible secure the cooperation of some 
representative business man, persuade 
him to read the book and he in turn 
would pass his judgment of the book on 
to others who would rely upon his rec- 
ommendation. Dr. Gilman pointed out 
a@ grave weakness in many small libra- 


ries, the fact that they do not keep their 
commercial books up to date. The few 
new ones are lost on shelves of old 
books. 


Publicity. This topic led directly to 
the next paper given by Hon. Emil Sei- 
del on Advertising the library. He im- 
pressed upon the librarians the value of 
a public library to the laboring man who 
wishes to improve in his line of work or 
who may have been deprived of school- 
ing, and wishes to continue his studies 
with the help of books and material 
from the public library. Mr. Seidel 
urged the librarians to use all means 
possible to reach the working man and 
his family. 

Miss Frances Hannum then led the 
discussion of advertising from the stand- 
point of the librarian. She suggested as 
a@ successful means of reaching the busi- 
ness man, the cooperation of the Y M 
C A commercial secretary. 

Miss Borreson of La Crosse told of 
her use of window displays and the al- 
most immediate results of this mode of 
advertising. 

Mr. McKillop explained his campaign 
of street car advertising and told of the 
numbers of people reached in this way. 


Juvenile books. Thursday afternoon 
Miss Massee gave a valuable paper on 
juvenile books. This was especially 
helpful to the librarians who have not 
made a special study of children’s work. 
In perhaps no other line are there so 
many poor books written, bought and 
read, series covered by attractive titles, 
Boy Scout, etc. 
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A. L. A. plans. Mr. George Utley 
then presented some of the plans or the 
American Library Association for the 
future. 


Library humor. Mr. S. J. Carter of 
the Milwaukee Public Library gave a 
clever paper on Library work, its penai- 
ties and perquisites. His talk might 
have been discouraging to one contem- 
plating library work if it had not been 
so generously sprinkled with rich hu- 
mor. He urged librarians to take a 
more business-like attitude toward their 
profession. 


County library law. Mr. C. B. Lester 
closed the meeting with a report of the 
committee on rural extension and read 
a copy of the bill which they had out- 
lined. It was modeled on the Milwau- 
kee plan. As the legislature does not 
meet this winter no definite action was 
taken and it was agreed to continue the 
work of the committee. 


Banquet. On Thursday the Milwau- 
kee Public Library was closed at six 
o’clock so that the staff might entertain 
at a banquet given at St. James Guild 
Hall. It was a happy affair, gave the 
librarians an opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted, to enjoy music, and 
dancing if they wished. At this time 
the business meeting was held. If all 
business meetings could be arranged in 
as festive and delightful a manner, 
there would be no difficulty in securing 
a@ quorum. 

Mr. McLenegan presided at the meet- 
ing. Mr. Kaumheimer, president of the 
Milwaukee library board welcomed the 
librarians. 

The secretary read a greeting from 
the Iowa Association, then meeting at 
Waterloo. The telegram also stated 
that the certification plan had been 
passed by the Association. 

The secretary also read the resolution 
on salaries passed at the meeting of the 
A. L. A. Miss Mary Smith moved that 
the resolution be approved by a rising 
vote. Unanimously carried. 

Mrs. Neville voiced the sentiment of 
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the meeting when she stated that one 
person was greatly missed at this meet- 
ing, and moved that a message of greet- 
ing be sent to Miss Hazeltine, and re- 
gret in regard to her inability to attend 
the meeting, be expressed. 


New officers. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 

President—Miss Mary Egan, Janes- 
ville. 

Vice-president—Miss Frances Han- 
num, Racine. 

Secretary—Miss Caroline Voswinkle, 
Tomah. 

Treasurer — Miss Bertha Bergold, 
Madison. 

5th member—Mrs. Winifred Davis, 
Madison. 


New plans. Judge Baensch urged li- 
brarians to make the work more of a 
profession, in fact stated that librarians 
should be given a license the same as 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, this license 
to be issued by the commission. In 
order to make this provision just he con- 
sidered a change in the manner of 
choosing the commission necessary. He 
suggested that one member be chosen 
from the State Library Association. 
Judge Baensch made a motion that 
within a month, the president appoint 
a committee of three to suggest such a 
member for appointment. The motion 
was carried. 

A new plan in regard to the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin suggested at this 
meeting was approved by Mr. Dudgeon, 
—to set aside certain space in each 
number for the expression of opinion by 
librarians on library matters. The pres- 
ident was asked to appoint a committee 
of three to direct this space. 


Museum. On Friday morning, vr. 
Peaslee of the Milwaukee Public Muse- 
um gave some examples of the interest- 
ing lectures which he gives to school 
children and adults during the year. He 
also told of his work with nature clubs 
and boys camping parties. During the 
recess which followed the librarians 
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were eager to see something of the mu- 
seum, 


Americanization. Those who were 
able to hear Dr. Lescohier’s talk on 
Americanization were most fortunate. 
He showed that libraries have a large 
part to play in this movement. To make 
this more definite he gave each a list of 
helpful books, discussed the books 
briefly and told why the authors were 
considered authorities. He emphasized 
again and again the true meaning of 
democracy. He suggested a careful dis- 
crimination between the copying of our 
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dress and customs and the true pr?rnci- 
ples for which this nation stands. A 
man has not necessarily caught the true 
spirit of the nation because he happens 
to adopt its dress and customs. The 
meeting ended with this lecture. 


Committees. To direct space in Bulle- 
tin: Miss Little, Watertown; Miss 
Laura Olsen, Eau Claire; Miss Sybil 
Schuette, Green Bay. 

To consider appointment of new mem- 
ber of Commission: Miss Lilly Borre- 
son, La Crosse; Miss Cora Frantz, Ken- 
nosha; Miss Martha Pond, Manitowoc. 

Mary Egan, Secretary. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS AN EDUCATOR AS VIEWED BY THE 
BUSINESS MAN 


An address by Professor Stephen W. Gilman before the Wisconisn Library 
Association at Milwaukee, October 9, 1919 


In spite of all you have done and all 
of your enterprise, business men gener- 
ally do not realize that the library has 
anything for them. 

One of my friends in a city that has 
seven banks, two trust companies and 
three investment houses made the 
rounds of these financial offices asking 
if they had read Mr. Vanderlip’s new 
book What happened to Europe. (Mac- 
millan). They all said, ‘“‘No.” More 
than that, they did not know that he 
had written such a book, except in two 
cases where they had read newspaper 
comments on it. Moreover they ex- 
pressed no interest in it and showed no 
desire to read it or any care about it. 

I have asked a large number of exec- 
utives of manufacturing plants in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Mich- 
igan during the past three weeks if they 
had read Church’s marvelous book 
Science and practice of management 
and in only one case did I get an 
answer of ‘yes’ and I suspect his ac- 
curacy. 

Let us face the facts bravely-—you 
have been facing them for a long time 
and struggling with them for years. 


Business men not “booky.” Busi- 
ness men are not “‘booky” and even 
those who do not sneer at books do not 
read them when they have them. Some 
are afraid that economic works are 
“deadly high brow.” Certain publishers 
of business books have been successful 
in selling them in sets to business men 
but they have not been successful in 
getting them read, There are twelve or 
fifteen volumes in one well advertised 
set and among them there are possibly 
two or three really strong works and 
they are all equally unmolested in busi- 
ness offices all over our country and they 
might all be blanks or camouflaged 
checker boards so far as the owners are 
concerned. 

After facing these conditions and ad- 
mitting this bad state of affairs, we may 
go on and try for a remedy. 

We have had to face conditions just 
as bad and a state of affairs just as dis- 
couraging among students. 


Business students not readers. Even 
students in buisness courses in Wiscon- 
sin, Harvard and Columbia, seventy-five 


per cent of them, formerly would not 
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voluntarily read the masterpieces of 
business science and did not care wheth- 
er Church has written his work on 
management or whether Dr. Scott had 
written on Money and banking, or Pro- 
fessor Gardner had produced Effective 
business letters or Lough and Lyon had 
issued works on Corporate finance. Even 
St. Elmo Lewis’ Getting the most out of 
business and Gowan’s Executive control, 
both highly inspirational, were ignored. 
We had the problem of “selling” to stu- 
dents the idea of the outside reading of 
books and business periodicals. We had 
to sell.this idea and create the desire. 
We did this in several ways. We casually 
mentioned certain strong works in our 
“ginger-up” talks such as Hatfield’s Modern 
accounting, Stockwell’s Elements of busi- 
ness character, Bennett’s Mental efficiency. 
Walter Dill Scott’s Increasing human effi- 
ciency, Taylor’s Scientific management. 
We would introduce these names by way 
of illustration to excite curiosity. An- 
other way was to have certain books on 
my desk where students could not help 
seeing them while consulting me. I shall 
probably have Thompson’s Scientific man- 
agement, Gowan’s new book, Developing 
executive ability, Moore’s Commercial pa- 
per and Whitehead’s Principles of sales- 
manship and others well selected so dis- 
played that they will slap students in 
the face and excite interest. 

If the young men who have dangling 
before them wonderful money rewards 
for effective commercial work have to 
be educated to read business books, is 
it any wonder that the old timers, so 
called ‘‘practical’”’ men, do not take to it. 
The business man thinks of a public 
library with no conception of the fact 
that within twenty years very valuable 
and worth while books on business have 
been written. He either does not realize 
it or if he does, his traditional habit is 
not easily changed. It is all you can do 
to get him to read his trade journal,— 
leather or lumber or coal or dry goods. 

In the early days of business book 
production, an immense lot of horrible 
drivel was issued and this contributed 
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toward giving a black eye to this class 
of literature. 

I have recently been going over the 
books produced in 19038 to 1915 and 
seven out of ten should go to the burn 
basket. Business men who got their 
hands on one of these volumes certainly 
had some reason to avoid libraries. 

You say “The library wants criticism 
and suggestions.” I cannot criticize you 
without criticizing myself. No serious 
fault can be found with your plans if 
we admit that business books are to be 
exploited as other books have been. 


Handling business books on a new 
plan. My suggestions will be made on 
the theory that business books must be 
handled upon a new plan, having in 
mind the fact that business books are 
a new thing, that business people in the 
past did not get their skill from books. 

Habit is what you must change and 
this is the same old problem which 
salesmen and advertisers have had to 
encounter. To introduce commercial 
books, you must use commercial meth- 
ods. 

I think we must conclude that a sell- 
ing campaign must be sprung on a rad- 
ically different basis from the one that 
you now use. You will pardon me if 
I say I do not think the average libra- 
rian is equipped to sell business litera- 
ture to business people. I believe you 
librarians are endowed with a mission- 
ary spirit and zeal but most of you do 
not know business men’s inside trou- 
bles, business books, nor complex busi- 
ness needs. You cannot be an author- 
ity on every conceivable subject and 
business is highly technical in these 
days. You must have the help of sales- 
men and advertisers to ‘‘put over’ the 
idea of the public library as useful to 
modern business. I believe it can be 
done at the cost, not of money but 
thought and work, in connection partic- 
ularly with young business men. The 
present condition must be corrected by 
a change in opinion and habit and I pro- 
pose to do what I can to change that 
opinion and habit, 
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“Selling’’ the reading idea. Now for 
suggestions as to reaching the business 
men. I would not waste time over the 
old timer unless he is the type of mature 
man who renews his youth every day 
and progressively resets his stakes and 
markers every morning. Go after the 
young men and do it after this fashion: 
Interest some business man to do the 
selling act—some one who knows the 
book and knows the selling art and is 
known as an authority. Get such a man 
to say to a meeting of business men 
that such a book is available. He must 
be able to ring the bell as to the worth 
of the book and what it will do for the 
business man. In every community 
there are business men who are looked 
to as key-note authorities—who know 
how to get men up on their chairs wav- 
ing table cloths in their enthusiasm. A 
graceful and diplomatic note from the 
librarian to such a man will bring him 
to the library for consultation and make 
him ready to discuss points to be found 
in the book and fill him with enthusiasm 
for the subject. There is a subtle flat- 
tery about counseling with such a man. 
For example, Hugo Kuechenmeister, 
General Auditor of the great Marsh 
Regrigerator Service Co., in Milwaukee, 
is President of the Milwaukee Account- 
ants Association, and as a public speak- 
er of skill would naturally consider it 
a distinction, if Professor McLenegan 
should ask him to interpret Anderson’s 
new work on accounting theory and ex- 
ploit the fact that it is available in the 
library, referring to interesting item on 
page so and so. 

Every community has its progressive 
leaders who have the ear of specialists 
in every business line and they are all 
human. 

Another way which I would try would 
be this: I would put a few high-class 
new books in a neat case near the cigar 
counter at the Athletic Club and other 
public places, properly labeled ana ac- 
companied by bulletins exploiting the 
contents and covered with advertising 
matter suggesting other books at the 
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library. This sort of advertising is ca- 
pable of endless expansion. 

Another plan would be to bring out 
through suggestion a demand to be 
made by business men for such books. 
You may say they do not need to de- 
mand that we get such books for we 
now have them and the problem is to 
“lead them to drink.’ Very simple 
principles of psychology are involved 
here. If business men can be brought 
to the point of saying ‘‘We want busi- 
ness books in the library, We insist on 
having them.” ‘‘We taxpayers do not 
propose to be deprived of our right to 
have the books we need’’, ‘““‘We want a 
special room also in the library’’, you 
can yield to these demands, giving them 
all the credit. I will venture to say that 
August Vogel, Oliver C. Fuller, H. O. 
Seymour, Robert Baird or Gardner P. 
Stickney, for example, could be pre- 
vailed upon to voice the demand of 
financiers of Milwaukee that you get 
William Lilly’s book on Corporate mort- 
gages and Tovey’s book on How to read 
and understand a balance sheet and Seil- 
er’s Financial statements made plain or 
Dewing and Dagget’s works on reor- 
ganizations, that something would be 
started worth while. These demands 
could be made through chambers of 
commerce, the Rotary or Kewanis clubs, 
executives clubs or the American Bank- 
ers Association branch or the Milwaukee 
Accountants Society or the real estate 
board or any commercial organization. 
If men can be induced to express a cry- 
ing need and you conferm to it, they 
feel that they have done something. If 
you provide a lot of books and exploit 
them they may feel that you have done 
something which is quite a different 
thing. 

Another suggestion ‘has to do with a 
presentation to executives that they 
have’ responsibility for developing 
youngsters in their offices. Business 
men not only must see to it that prop- 
erly trained people enter their service 
but that the employes keep at their 
training and are progressing. 
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The last thought which comes to me 
on this subject is that if we get business 
men to use the public library for busi- 
ness books, they will use it for books 
that are not strictly business but philo- 
sophic like that wonderbook, John R. 
Commons’ masterpiece Industrial good 
will which will do more for this spinning 
old industrial world in its present fan- 
tastic delirium than any other printed 
word. It is difficult for me to estimate 
the good this will accomplish. 


Meeting two problems. There are 
two separate problems which I am in 
danger of mixing and you may be also. 

First: There is the problem of get- 
ting the business man to read books on 
business and after reading them to put 
in practice the knowledge. If not used 
the mind will not retain it. 

Second: The problem of getting the 
man to patronize the library. It will be 
a fine thing for the Wisconsin Commis- 
sion to get out a list of Commercial 
books with a short catchy note on each 
book as they have been planning to do. 
This could circulate among business men 
in the way that the St. Paul, Minn. 
pamphlet Business books handles the 
problem, but I have more faith in the 
combination of such a list interpreted 
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by one capable of putting the proposi- 
tion across. I get a perfect snow storm 
of such things, predigested items of 
business food in every mail and my win- 
dow ledge, I fear, is covered with them 
but a word from a business man puts 
me to reading a book and the printed 
list does not. The printed list may be 
made to serve the purpose of the speak- 
er at commercial clubs, banquets and 
other gatherings of business men and 
help him to win his point. The books 
could be sent by parcel post and be on 
exhibition on the same occasion. Mr. 
Dudgeon is responsible for this sugges- 
tion. 

As an illustration of the way this kind 
of influence works out—a banquet of 
insurance agents was held a few nights 
ago and the speaker was attempting to 
work up a whirlwind sentiment for new 
quotas. He eventually mentioned a 
clever book just out and forty-eight note 
books recorded the title and publisher 
in an instant. Such conventions are be- 
ing called all the time in the larger 
towns and their influence spreads over 
the state. Meetings of credit managers, 
collection managers, salesmen, purchas- 
ing agents, efficiency managers, plan- 
ning department people, accountants 
and office managers are of very frequent 
occurrence. 





LIBRARY WORK; ITS PENALTIES AND PERQUISITES 


Read at the Milwaukee meeting of the Wisconsin Library Association, Oct. 9th 
1919, by S. J. Carter, Reference Librarian, Milwaukee Public Library 


We take our point of departure at a 
paragraph gleaned from the files of that 
journal of culture whose absence pro- 
claims the intellectual desert. It reads 
as follows:— 

The curse of Pollyanna hung about 
libraries, long before the sickly creature 
herself was invented. If librarians had 
always been accustomed to write frankly 
and truthfully about their work, to de- 
scribe impartially its agreeable and dis- 
agreeable sides, it might have a health- 
ier and beiter place in the public estima- 


tion. How much of the despairing talk 
about lack of recognition of library 
work as a profession, how many of the 
shameful disclosures of wretchedly un- 
derpaid service, which occupy so many 
library meetings—and so many more 
private conversations—might have been 
spared if it had been the fashion to ut- 
ter truth about library work, instead of 
a@ sugary stream of inanities about the 
“missionary spirit,” the “spiritual re- 
wards,” and all the other phrases of 
professional ‘‘optimism” and hypocriti- 
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cal “sunshine”. Who ever foisted this 
stuff upon librarians, and fixed it as an 
unalterable convention? Strange, that 
folk who demand truth from authors, 
and unsparing criticism from the re- 
viewers of books, should enthrone Polly- 
anna, the Goddess of Sweet Stickiness, 
as their only accredited interpreter! 

Reeling from this blow, we stagger 
to the task of discussing the joys and 
sorrows of the library worker. In pass- 
ing, we confess a certain continuing 
mood of innocent and pained surprise 
that the writing fraternity should so 
readily fall to smiting, hip and thigh, 
the modest servitors whose business is 
the showing of their wares. A certain 
madness comes upon the maker of books 
in the presence of many shelves tenanted 
by the children of other book-men’s 
brains. The intellectual cosmos seems to 
lost its center of gravity in this atmos- 
phere of conflicting stress and strain. 
Wherefore, we the servants in this de- 
mocracy of letters,should be visited with 
the Olympian wrath and scorn of the 
literary super-men (and women) does 
not apear. Heaven knows we’re honest 
and industrious and the public keeps 
us humble. We appeal for clemency, 
in the spirit of the dancing-hall poster 
“Don’t shoot the piano-player: he’s do- 
ing the best he can”’. 

The spectre of Pollyanna frights us, 
but we turn, obediently, to our theme. 
It is a little daring in these “strenuous” 
days, to talk of “joys and sorrows”, 
pleasures and pains. But having here, 
an opportunity of affirming our essential 
humanity and our capability of normal 
human reactions we cannot resist the 
temptation. We dare still to believe 
that our functions have a value in ratio 
to the “humanity” of these reactions 
and susceptibilities. If this be true, we 
need not abjectly apologize for pausing 
here, a little while, to lick our wounds 
and contemplate our felicities. 

Im primis, we address ourselves to the 
painful part of our task. First the 
Jeremiad, then the Hallelujah Chorus. 
We take our pill, leaving the sugar-plum 
for the last. This will not assume to be 
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a catalogue of our griefs. Such a tale 
would outrun the Homeric Catalogue of 
Ships. It would more deeply affect the 
tender sensibilities of this assembly 
than the bush league evangelist his 
audience of mourning worshippers. In 
dignity we decline to go farther than 
yoice a solemn protest against certain 
assumptions and presuppositions, la- 
tent or rampant in the public mind. 


Assumption the first: our narrowed 
vision: We can see only thru’ the 
smoked glasses of a stereotyped pro- 
fessionalism. We are accused of a li- 
brarian’s point of view. There is a cler- 
gyman’s point of view, a lawyer’s point 
of view, a barber’s point of view. As 
with these other functionaries, so with 
us, society presents itself only in one 
aspect. With the former, it is to be 
churched, sued and trimmed. We as- 
pire to the task of remaking humanity 
in the likeness of our bibliothecal_idea. 
We are not interested in folks. We are 
only concerned with books. People 
should be re-made upon a bibliograph- 
ical plan, shelf-listed, dewey-decimaled 
and filed. Otherwise they may not be 
available as wanted. Three hundred 
and seventy three thousand books in 
this library should be read. A million 
perfectly good answers lie dusty on the 
shelves. They should be asked for. 
The thirst for knowledge should quench 
itself at the fountains we guard. Public 
taste should follow the path our warn- 
ing finger points. Public morals must 
bow to the dictum of our maidenly re- 
serve. ‘“‘We have come like ghosts to 
trouble joy”. 


A second assumption: censorship is 
like to this first. It is the assumption 
of our self-appointed censorship of lit- 
erature. It is part of the afore-mention- 
ed plan to set the bibliographical tail 
wagging the social dog. In this view 
we are seen busily engaged in putting 
all the jam on the top shelf and all the 
porridge within easy reach. We are ex- 
pert dietitians for all digestions and 
appetites—infallible physicians for all 
intellectual and spiritual maladies. Our 
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chief joy is preventing people from 
getting what they want while we do 
them good by forcing down their un- 
willing throats a revolting dose of 
wholesomeness. We sit in judgment 
on the work of genius and turn thumbs 
down for the champion of every new 
idea. Under our baleful rule, the li- 
brary becomes a depository of antiseptic 
slush, an emporium of pre-digested in- 
fants’ food. 


Thirdly, and furthermore, we are all 
women, What librarian, addicted to 
male attire, but has grown resigned to 
receiving his mail addressed to ‘“‘Mad- 
am”? This is not a complaint over an 
imagined injury. It is a protest against 
tacit elimination, Recollections of 
days spent in halls devoted to the Ele- 
usinian Mysteries of library lore are 
with me. There, no lecturer ever fell 
into so gross an error as suggesting 
what a librarian might do in ‘‘his’’ lib- 
rary. Hourly marches to class-room, in 
which one alone, by his obtruded per- 
sonality, introduced an element of dis- 
array, were all too suggestive to the flip- 
pant mind, of a domestic picnic in Utah. 
A voice in masculine tone, uplifted now 
and then, “jarred like a discord in some 
mournful tone’. To quote another poet, 
it was 


“A sound unwelcome and inopportune, 
As was the braying of Silenus’ ass 
Once heard in Cybele‘s garden.” 


This senseof the eerie and unaccustomed 
lingers in the public mind. Witness the 
frequent note of surprise at the further 
end of the telephone, when a voice, 
not pitched in the soprano clef, answers 
the inquiry for data on goose-egg pro- 
duction in Tahiti. 


Still again. We are naught but ani- 
mated and annotated card catalogues. 
Behind the glassy glare of our unseeing 
eyes works the mechanism of an au- 
tomaton guaranteed (when in proper 
condition) to deliver in response to the 
proper ring the required portion of 
cold storage fact and pickled informa- 
tion. Impersonal as the Delphic oracle, 
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aloof as the spiritualistic medium, we 
chatter of ‘“‘procanularian hydroids’”’ and 
mumble indifferently of ‘‘shoes- and 
ships- and sealing-wax-of cabbages and 
kings’’. 


Finally, there is Mr. Pearson. We 
tread softly as we approach this fear- 
some corner of our subject. We have 
striven, nobody knows how hard and 
long, to find something to do, and some 
way to do it that might find favor in 
his eyes. Each Wednesday we open the 
sacred pages of the “Transcript” with 
trepidation, knowing well that one more 
fond hope is doomed to destruction— 
one more cherished plan marked for 
demolition. We tense our mental mus- 
cle and inflate our spiritual enthusiasm 
with high resolve and we are bidden 
to subside and cease troubling a long- 
suffering world with our false aspira- 
tions to occupy the place of pater- or 
mater-familias to the universe. We be- 
come dignified and affect an air of maid- 
enly reserve and remoteness only to 
have our wooden heads bombarded with 
condemnation of the stony stare and 
the unsmiling eye. We are damned if 
we do, and damned if we don’t. Most 
often our offense is seen in the things 
we do as means, not ends, as tho’ one 
should condemn the laborer who grinds 
his axe before he fells the tree, or the 
pedestrian who removes a stone from 
his shoe, the better to continue his 
journey. Unhappily, this un-fraternal 
comrade in our ranks will see us only 
engaged in turning the grindstone or 
sitting by the road-slde shaking our 
shoe. Would that he might observe us 
swinging our mighty stroke, or mark 
our giant stride when we get going. 
No artisan is abused for possessing a 
kit of tools but with us the tools of our 
trade are a sort of unmentionable pos- 
session, the discussion of which borders 
on the indecent. We are constrained 
to 

“Walk backward with averted gase 
And hide the shame” 


But we persist no longer. With such 
able assistance from the public and 
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from within our own camp, we might 
soon effect the dissipation of all our 
illusions and reduce ourselves to the 
pathetic necessity of eating worms. We 
decline. Let Pollyanna be locked in 
the pantry with the treacle while we 
shamelessly give our minds to the con- 
sideration of what is left of our pro- 
fessional pride. 


Perquisites: To begin, we have our 
“jobs”. Do not remind me that this 
was to be a matter of “perquisites”, and 
therefore alien to the crass considera- 
tion of mere employment. Neither hold 
up at me pious hands of protest and pro- 
claim that we have no interest in ‘“‘Jobs” 
as such. Sad as it is that such as we 
should travel, like an army, on our 
stomachs, the baleful facts confront us. 
Bacon and beans have assumed almost 
an aesthetic value in these days of re- 
valuation of life’s appurtenances. The 
ancient sacrifices of meat and meal take 
on poignant significance in our present 
enlightened view. A cumulative series 
of economic bumps has developed in 
us all a greatly enlarged respect for our 
economic point of contact with the social 
organism. A little honest reflection 
may incline us, for the most part, to 
admit, that we are engaged in the sort 
of work at which we are found today, 
not sO much because of an ill wind 
which ship-wrecked us on this econom- 
ically barren shore, nor because of a 
protuberant misionary ideal, as through 
the deliberate choice of a vocation open 
to our occupation and more or less suit- 
ed to our talents and training. Even 
the librarian is 


“A creature not too bright and good, 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


We are here because we want to be 
here. If green fields and pastures far 
invite our gaze, we will allow no sense 
of obligation to the profession to hold 
us in leash. We are free agents and 
are not sold with the plant. We have 
pride in that degree of self-determina- 
tion which holds us in our present 
place. This is no small “perquisite’’. 
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Again, we may derive some satisfac- 
tion from the advantage of our cultural 
point of view. The postion from which 
we view the daily pageant is not the 
least interesting. We are not so Phar- 
isaical as to thank the Lord that we are 
not as other men are, but that we may 
in all ‘sincerity, appreciate a certain 
special privilege incidental to our duty. 
The fact that this privilege may be 
more obvious to us than to most of our 
public does not discount its value. When 
puddlers make $30 per day it re 
quires some faith in the essential val- 
ues of our work itself to prevent a 
stampede to the hiring offices. Here 1s 
where we glance apprehensively over 
our shoulder lest the angel of sweet 
stickiness be hovering near. We in- 
sist, however, that this impulse of self 
congratulation is entirely selfish and 
free from any taint of altruism. We 
like some things about this job—well, 
just because we like them and we don’t 
care a whoop whether that liking is im- 
mediately and primarily contributory to 
our service of humanity or not. We as- 
sert the survival of a real and sane inter- 
est in the printed page, among librarians 
—a strain of inheritance no doubt, from 
the much maligned old fashioned libra- 
rian who never escaped the prepossession 
that a library is primarily a coliection 
of books. We shamelessly affirm that 
constant daily association with best sell- 
ers has not dissipated our taste for the 
classics, nor the waves of “‘useful print” 
swamped our bookish enthusiasms. We 
are not disillusioned. We like books, 
their feel and fiber, color and print and 
very body. We like the smell of books 
from beyond seas—stowed in ships’ 
holds and redolent of the salt sea. We 
pass before them all, as before swinging 
doors, giving swift vistas of time and 
space. Into some we gaze as into crys- 
tals, revealing life in new dimensions. 
We like the poor ones, the bad ones, the 
worst ones. For why? Are they not all 
phenomena of surpassing interest and 
value? Perhaps the poor ones are of 
greater significance since they register 











the more nearly dominant social and 
intellectual motif of the turbulent life 
about us. The careful student of social 
facts is concerned with the eccentric, 
the unusual, the bizarre, as well as with 
the staple, the standard, the excellent. 
What pleases us is the procession, as 
varied and motley as the carnival. The 
variety, limited only by the querulous 
genius of the most inquiring animal in 
the zoo, amuses and charms. Who 
dares now, accuse us of altruism? Just 
here, one fancies one can hear the rust- 
ling of wings and Pollyanna whispering, 
“T’ll get you yet’’. 

But after all, it is too much to expect 
us to waive our claim to “a place in 
the sun”. A certain semi-professional 
perversity will not down. We insist 
upon recognition of our craft as one of 
the useful arts and expect acceptance 
of ourselves among the industrious 
workers of the world. Neither our 
large financial emoluments nor the su- 
perior cultural privileges of our point of 
view are sufficient for us. There is little 
territory we will not surrender—a very 
special quality of service we believe we 
can and do perform. We no longer regard 
ourselves as divinely called to take the 
place of “‘Mother, Home and Heaven”. 
“God reigns and the government at 
Washington still lives’. The passion 
for breaking lances with all the foes of 
organized society has simmered to the 
sane ambition which leaves some func- 
tions to the church, the home, the 
schools, the state and federal govern- 
ments. 

In seriousness, we perceive more 
clearly than ever before, I believe, that 
our distinctive functions are auxiliary 
rather than initiatory. The world ex- 
perience of the last five years culmina- 
ting in the present industrial and social 
crisis, not only serves to precipitate this 
conclusion but also sets in relief certain 
large outlines of our present duty. 

Nothing would be more futile than 
the effort to characterize or define the 
present social process—we can not call 
it status. The historian of fifty years 
hence may be able to give his readers 
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some notion of what is now happening 
to us. For ourselves, no perspective is 
possible. One thing stands out clearly 
enough for us all, however. That is 
the truth that our present hope, indus- 
trially, socially, culturally, is in the pres- 
ervation of some sense of continuing values 
—of widely-reaching influences—of far 
sources, and distant, and often dimly- 
seen ends, We struggle for the pres- 
ervation of our “historic sense”. We 
must build a bridge from yesterday to 
tomorrow, across the roaring chasm of 
today. The social phenomena among 
which we live are emergent, geologic, 
volcanic. They know no bridle or meas- 
ure. They have small sense of cause 
and smaller concern for results. They 
rend, impartially, the traditions of taste 
and theology, law, order and justice, 
reverence and reason. ‘“‘Cubists’ and 
“futurists” can see no values except in 
their own self-proclaimed re-interpre- 
tation of the aesthetic. ‘“‘Realists’” and 
“symbolists” and ‘“‘free versifiers’” an- 
nounce a new literary gospel that does 
violently away with traditional literary 
standards and pays scant tribute to the 
remains. Bolshevik “idealists’’ ramp 
over the earth, jubilant with the dis- 
covery that all that has been is irre- 
deemably bad, and that the “golden age” 
of the rule of everybody by the prole- 
tariat' and for the proletariat Is at 
hand. The present is supremely self- 
conscious—naively negligent of history 
and of the future—knee deep in bad 
poetry, worse art and impossible social 
theory—and proud of the fact that it 
doesn’t care a tinker’s blessing for the 
two eternities so long as its screaming 
breath holds out. 

This is a bit hectic, but it’s not far 
from the truth. It is a situation to 
develop the latent conservatism in any 
soul that clings to a faith in the ‘“‘in- 
creasing purpose”. It is a situation 
most apt to reveal the inherent value of 
the thing we have to offer. We who have 
no panaceas, no initiative programs, no 
solutions, no compulsions, no word of au- 
thority, may find a place of power and 
of enhanced prestige made large for us 
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by this opportunity. We who have been 
said to “parcel time with scornful eyes 
and hand unpitying’’ may rob this gibe 
of its sting. Our proper defense will 
be the faith with which we stand by the 
task of keeping in view the land-marks 
of culture. For our job, in a peculiar 
way, is that of holding up the images 
and ideals of all the human spirit has 
dreamed and wrought. We need neith- 
er strive nor cry. Others will sufficient- 
ly herald the transient and the in- 
surgent. We may not be ashamed to 
confess a special ministry of conserva- 
tion. The measure of our merit will 
be the measure of our success in holding 
up to the hysterical present the mirror 
of enduring values. Our success will 
be none less if we can maintain a de- 
gree of calm and repose. We may recall 
the masterly tactical success of the 
shepherd dog who averted panic and 
disaster in his excited flock by a well- 
timed and insouciant yawn. Even our 
sphinx-like impenetrability of counte- 
nance may serve a purpose in the preser- 
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vation of cosmic balance. Ever to hear 
in mind, with a dutiful sense of serious- 
ness, our curatorship of the records of 
the comedic humaine is not to take our- 
selves too seriously. 

The ministry of the book, not too re- 
mote nor yet too blatantly touted, lest 
we be mis-read for the propagandists 
we are not, is a thing not to be despised. 
We shall do not a little if we can help 
to keep a house for the human spirit, 
whither it may turn for tranquil hours. 
At the best we may be so fortunate as 
to bring into the strident whirr of the 
day’s dis-harmony a note of 


“The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample 
power, 

''o chasten and subdue .......... 

ivesceweed a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 





COUNTY LIBRARIES 


Report of the Committee on County Libraries to the Wisconsin Library Association 


This committee has been formed ur- 
der authority of the following motion 
adopted at the 1918 convention of the 
Association: 

“That the president appoint a com- 
mittee of five to consider legislation 
relative to county library systems, with 
power to take steps to secure the en- 
actment of such measures as may be 
necessary to provide facilities for such 
county libraries throughout the state’. 

This committe was not appointed un- 
til March of this year. The legislature 
was then already well along in its ses- 
sion and the time limit fixed by its 
rules for the introduction of new bills 
had long since passed. It was mani- 
festly impossible for a committee thus 
newly formed to give the necessary 
study to this question, determine upon 
the legislation which might be deemed 


desirable, and obtain the support of a 
legislative committee necessary for its 
introduction and passage. One especi- 
ally desirable amendment to section 
43.31 of the statutes in respect to county 
representation upon a library board was, 
however, drafted in bill form and passed 
as chapter 521 of the laws of 1919. 

It will be noted that the committee is 
directed to give its attention to legis- 
lation. The first need in this connection 
seemed to be a wider knowledge of how 
great facilities for rural library exten- 
sion are already authorized by law, 
especially as provided in section 43.31 
of the statutes. 

This section authorizes extension of 
library service by a public library to 
non-residents of the city, town or village 
in which the library is situated. 

It authorizes a library board to con- 
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tract for such extension of service with 
the county board of its own or any 
neighboring county, or with the author- 
ities of any town, school district, village, 
or city, and authorizes payment of the 
consideration agreed upon. 

It authorizes a county, town, village, 
or city, to appropriate annually a sum 
of money for the use of a public library 
extending such service to the inhabi- 
tants of such county, town, village, or 
city. It further provides that when such 
appropriation equals or exceeds one- 
sixth of the previous net annual income 
of the library, such county, town, vil- 
lage, or city shall have a representa- 
tive upon the library board. 

This brief digest suggests the wide 
possibilities of rural library extension 
under existing law. There is also a spe- 
cial law for the county library system 
of Milwaukee county which is working 
out so successfully. (Laws of 1913, 
chapter 296, and 1917, chapter 126.) 
There is more general familiarity with 
the county traveling library law (sec- 
tions 43.17—43.23 of the statutes.) The 
restriction upon the amount which may 
be expended in carrying out this work 
is, of course, a limitation upon its pos- 
sible usefulness. 

We, therefore, find that each  exist- 
ing governmental unit in the state may 
now, without any further legislation, 
arrangefor the extension of library serv- 
ice to its inhabitants by agreement 
with the board of a public library which 
is willing to furnish the service. A sin- 
gle library may extend its service within 
parts of two or more neighboring coun- 
ties, and a county may arrange for such 
library service by two or more public 
libraries so situated as to be able to best 
give such service in different parts of the 
county. The library, however, must 
make its arrangements with each such 
unit separately (as with each town, for 
instance.) It has been felt that if such 
an arrangement for library extension 
within a natural community area could 
be made between the library and the 
county (either its own county or a 
neighboring county) much more could 
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be accomplished. Such an agreement 
is of course possible now, as shown 
above, but it involves questions of dou- 
ble taxation and of inequality of taxa- 
tion for library support. The Milwau- 
kee law, however, provides that the 
county expenditure for its county library 
system shall be charged back to the 
towns, cities, and villages, in proportion 
to the services rendered. We suggest 
that this law, already tested in prac- 
tice and working successfully, might 
be applied elsewhere in the state, and 
the bill which we submit herewitn izn- 
cludes a section practically the same as 
this part of the Milwaukee law, leaving 
it optional with the county board, how- 
ever, whether the county expenditure 
shall be charged back to the towns, vil- 
lages, and cities especially benefited, as 
it may be better in some cases to give 
aid through a general county appro- 
priation. 

This existing legislation, however, 
pre-supposes the existence of a strong 
public library with resources sufficient 
to enable it to render effective service 
outside its own community. Under such 
a condition any combination of districts 
which have a natural unity of interests 
May engage in the support of extension 
of library service from such a public 
library. It may be that there are com- 
munities where no such library exists 
within the area which would make a 
natural unit for such service and where 
nevertheless there would be sufficient 
demand for such service, to support a 
library established for that purpose. If 
then a library could be established by 
the county concerned and if the cost 
thereof could be charged back to the 
towns or other districts naturally form- 
ing such a community of interest, such 
a need could be met. The Milwaukee 
law makes provision for such a develop- 
ment. It is simple, direct, broad in its 
terms and yet definite in its application. 
It sets forth concisely the legislative 
policy and leaves the adminstrative de- 
tail to be formulated by the county 
board or by the library board under its 
direction and authorization. We be- 
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lieve such a form of legislative enact- 
ment is most in accord with the legisla- 
tive policy of this state, is most accu- 
rately explainable and most definitely 
understood and interpreted. We sug- 
gest that the whole Milwaukee law as 
it stands might be made applicable to 
the state at large, and the bill which we 
submit herewith is designed to accom- 
plish this end. 

We find, therefore, that very much 
in the rural extension of library serv- 
ice can be accomplished under existing 
law; that the laws now on the statute 
books have set forth a policy of legis- 
lative enactment in simple, broad terms, 
leaving details of administration to be 
worked out as best suits each individual 
case; and that apparently the chief 
needs are authorization of a taxing pol- 
icy which will put the burden upon the 
communities benefited and provision for 
the establishment of a library for such 
service where no public library already 
exists able to furnish it. The bill we 
submit herewith is therefore intended 
to supply these two needs, and at least 
offers for discussion one method of try- 
ing to reach this end. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. B. Lester, Chairman. 
Mrs. Jessie L. Luther 
Sam A. McKillop 
Julia W. Merrill 
Jennie T. Schrage 
Committee 


A BILL 


To create subsections (6) and (7) of 
section 43.31 of the statutes, relating 
to a county public library system. 

The people of the state of Wisconsin, 
represented in senate and assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Two new subsections 
are added to section 43.31 of the stat- 
utes to read: (43.31) (6) (a) The 
county board of any county may create, 
establish and maintain a public library 
system for such county. For such pur- 
poses the county board of such county 
may create, establish and maintain a 
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library board and the officials to have 
charge of the care and management of 
such library or libraries, and may levy 
and collect a tax for the support and 
maintenance of such library or libraries, 
and may make and enforce within the 
limits of such county local police, sani- 
tary, and other laws and regulations 
for the use of, management, and pres- 
ervation of such library or libraries. 

(b) In the exercise of the power 
granted by this section the county board 
may adopt, take over, and acquire any 
library or libraries already established 
by consent of the authorities controlling 
such library or libraries, or the county 
board may extend the jurisdiction of any 
local library board already organized, 
and provide by contract for such county 
maintenance of a county system of libra- 
ries by such local organized library, 
with the local municipality maintaining 
such library. r 

(c) Except as otherwise provided and 
authorized the statutes in force relating 
to the powers and duties of library 
boards shall continue in force in any 
such county. 

(7) In its discretion the county board 
of any county expending money for pub- 
lic library service to its inhabitants un- 
der any provision of this section may 
provide in the following manner for the 
raising and collecting of the money nec- 
essary to reimburse the county for the 
amount so expended. The county clerk 
of any such county shall make a report 
to the county board at each annual No- 
vember meeting, covering the year end- 
ing October first preceding, showing in 
detail the amount and proportion of the 
money expended by the county for such 
library service in each town, village, and 
city. The county board shall thereupon 
determine the proportionate amount to 
be raised and paid by each such town, 
village, and city to reimburse the county 
for the money so advanced, and there- 
upon within ten days after such deter- 
mination the county clerk shall certify 
to the clerk of and charge to each such 
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town, village, and city the amount so 
advanced. Each such town, city, and 
village shall levy a tax sufficient to re- 
imburse the county for such advances 
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which shall be collected as other taxes 

and paid into the county treasury. 
SECTION 2. This act shall take ef- 

fect upon passage and publication. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Appropriations Increased 


Several librarians have reported in- 
creases and in some cases described 
methods followed in securing them. 


Delavan. The library has received 
an extra $700 for the next year’s appro- 
priation. Mrs. Lillian Desch has been 
appointed assistant in place of Miss 
Wadmond, who resigned in order to at- 
tend Lawrence College. Mr. Emery 
Bray, Superintendent of the State School 
for the Deaf has been appointed to the 
library board. 


Ladysmith. The appropriation for 
the library has been raised to $2000 and 
the librarian’s salary advanced to $90 
per month. 


Platteville. ‘I made out a budget of 
our expenses during a year and added 
the list of other towns, the size of ours, 
and the amount of their library appro- 
priation. I added a word or two about 
the increase in cost of everything about 
library work and the president saw that 
a copy was placed in the hands of every 
councilman. Wednesday morning we 
were called up and informed that at 
the council meeting on Tuesday night 
we had been granted an additional five 
hundred dollars, making our appropria- 
tion two thousand dollars instead of fif- 
teen hundred. Really it was so easy I 
could hardly believe it had happened. 
Now I wonder why I didn’t do it two 
years ago”. Mrs. Carrie Nicklas, libra- 
rian. 


County Fairs 


Quite generally come reports of the 
booths and exhibits staged by librarians 


at the county fairs, among them, Fond 
du Lac, Galesville, Jefferson, Ladysmith, 
Marshfield, and Neillsville. 

The library booth at the fair in Fond 
du Lac was a success judging by the 
attention it attracted. One of the main 
features was the war history material 
that has been collected at the library. 
Book jackets rather than the books 
themselves were displayed and seemed 
to attract the passer-by. 

When the Trempealeau County fair 
was held in Galesville, a library exhibit 
was arranged in the Educational build- 
ing. Bookmarks were purchased and 
others secured from the Children’s bu- 
reau to give away. Many stopped to 
ask questions and talk about books. 


General News Notes 


Cassville. <A library board has been 
appointed and a canvass of the town 
started to secure subscriptions of books 
and money. 


Fond du Lac. Gertrude Rhodes, a 
graduate of the New York Public Li- 
brary School has been appointed high 
school] librarian and Irene Hoyer (Wis- 
consin summer school) children’s libra- 
rian. The librarian’s salary has been 
raised to $125 per month. 


Green Bay. A summer reading honor 
roll was conducted at the Kellogg Pub- 
lic Library, with the following results: 
184 honor cards were given in Septem- 
ber and 9078 juvenile books were cir- 
culated during the months of June, 
July, and August, a gain of 3305 over 
the same months of last year. 


Horicon. The council has arranged 
to preserve the city service flag, by hav- 
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ing it framed and set up in the public 
library together with the roll of honor. 


Hurley. Mrs. W. C. Trezona has been 
appointed librarian to succeed Irene 
Houlehan. The city has voted $600 for 
the support of the library. 


Kenosha. At the request of the 
Board of Directors of the Gilbert M. 
Simmons library, a library service plan 
has been made by Miss Jessie Welles. 
Through the far-sighted condition im- 
posed by the donor, Mr. Z. Simmons, 
obliging the city to appropriate one mill 
annually for maintenance, this library is 
in a position to extend its service sys- 
tem in direct ratio to the growth of the 
city. 

Miss Welles spent a month studying 
the city and the library. The sugges- 
tions made were that a branch espe- 
cially equipped for work with children 
be built on the north side of the city 
which is the cosmopolitan section, the 
home of many thousand foreign born 
people; that another branch be built 
on the west side, where the library al- 
ready owns a lot, and that this branch 
be planned to house the activities now 
being crowded out of the central build- 
ing. It is almost an architectural im- 
possibility, to enlarge the central build- 
ing without ruining its symmetry, and 
the west branch site is at a point toward 
which the business center is shifting 
steadily. 

Three portable branch buildings were 
recommended in districts now growing 
rapidly, to be replaced by permanent 
buildings when conditions warrant; and 
the inclusion of library rooms with out- 
side entrances in the two school build- 
ings to be erected at the extreme north 
and west boundaries of the city. 

As about one third of the present pop- 
ulation of Kenosha is employed in in- 
dustrial plants, it was urged that sta- 
tions be established in as many plants 
as possible and be conducted in so live 
a manner that the workers would be 
attracted and held to the use of books. 
Methods and policies were suggested 
for this work. 
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Work with schools is already well es- 
tablished, class room libraries being on 
deposit in all public and in most paro- 
chial schools. The use of these books 
could be increased and the quality of the 
reading improved if more service were 
provided in the way of school visits by 
children’s librarians. 

Other recommendations were for 
lively and persistent publicity; for some 
changes in arrangement and equipment 
of the central building to simplify and 
thereby expedite service; and for an 
increase in the working force and a def- 
inite distribution of work and responsi- 
bility among that force. 

Miss Welles paid a tribute to the 
splendid spirit of the staff and com- 
mended the high standard maintained in 
book selection. Summed up, the need is 
for more books, more distributing agen- 
cies and a larger staff in order to reach 
all the people of this booming industrial 
center. 


La Crosse. In the special Labor day 
issue of the La Crosse Weekly Review, 
the librarian’s report appeared in full 
for the year ending March 31, 1919. 
The article filled a full page, and was 
divided under interesting subheads, il- 
lustrated with a cut of the library and 
a picture of the librarian. 


Madison. The percentage in the num- 
ber of books taken out from the library 
during the past ten years has had a 
marked increase, that of the last month 
being over half again as much as that 
of September, 1909. 

The growth in the demand for more 
technical books during the past decade 
has been most remarkable, the gain be- 
ing 200 per cent. To meet this issue, 
the library is steadily securing more 
books on the latest and most up-to-date 
methods of science and its development 
and the more concise and practical 
works along business lines. Last month 
a new list of books on sheet metal pat- 
tern making and cutting and architec- 
tural drawing was placed on the shelves. 
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Marinette. The library has been of- 
fered the use of a vacant store building 
for a branch in the first ward. For the 
past year a station has been maintained 
for this section of the city in Salvation 
Army barracks. 


Marshfield. Caroline C. Shaw, libra- 
rian for the past four years, resigned to 
accept a position as organizer for the 
Iowa library commission. Nora Dorpat, 
for seven years assistant, has resrgnea. 
Her marriage to Roy Cruk of Grand 
Rapids occurs in November. An ex- 
hibit of books on interior decoration 
was made in the shop of local decorators 
and paperers. It aroused a keen inter- 
est in the books, as much building and 
rebuilding is under way this fall and re- 
ceived favorable comment in the local 
press. 


Oconto. Mildred Lord has resigned 
her position and will go to Cleveland. 
Gwenn Perry succeeds her as librarian, 
with Margaret Doran as assistant. 


Racine. Prizes were awarded to eight 
children for special work done during 
the summer months. Children had been 
furnished a list of eight books to be 
read and those being able to give the 
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best resumé of the books received the 
honors. 


South Milwaukee. A Victrola has 
been loaned to the library to use in con- 
nection with story hours. 


Two Rivers. Changes have been 
made in the charging system, eliminat- 
ing readers’ cards for adults and using 
“date due” instead of ‘“‘date of issue”. 
The story hour has been started by Miss 
Holler, the assistant, who is a reader 
and has had experience as a teacher. 
Circulation for September showed an in- 
crease of 797 over the same month last 
year; 600 persons have re-registered 
during the month. Movie slides have 
been ordered and the theaters’ coopera- 
tion secured. 


West Allis. Four hundred Keystone 
stereoscopic views have been ordered 
for the library. 


Whitewater. The library had $2000 
left to it by Mr. Cook for a book endow- 
ment fund, making $5000 for that pur- 
pose. 


Withee. Efforts are being made to 
start a public library in the village. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


The fourteenth year opened October 
1 with an increased enrollment, thirty- 
seven (six men and 31 women) com- 
pared with twenty-nine last year. In 
addition, eleven are taking the course 
for teacher-librarians which is offered 
to juniors and seniors in the College of 
Letters and Science, who are preparing 
to touch. Geographically, nine states 
are represented in the regular school as 
follows: Wisconsin, sixteen; Michigan, 
three; Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, and Nebraska, two each; Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, one each. In addi- 
tion, the four Filipino students are com- 
pleting the course which they began last 
year. There are also one each regis- 
tered from Canada and Norway. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Twenty-three enter with previous li- 
brary experience, ranging from one to 
ten years. Six of these have already 
taken short courses in library training. 
In educational preparation, twenty-two 
have had some college or normal school 
training. Five seniors in the College of 
Letters and Science are taking the 
course. 

Two of the men enrolled have been 
in military service, and chose to receive 
their vocational training in library 
work. Charles R. Flack of Edmonton, 
Canada had three years service with the 
Canadian Expeditionary Forces and is 
being sent at the expense of his govern- 
ment. Charles J. Macko of Chicago has 
seen seven months service with the A. 
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E. F. and was assigned to this school by 
the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, ’16 who gave 
the instruction in the Teacher-librarian 
section during the summer, wili take 
the same work with this class during 
the year. 

Frances M. Hogg, ’16 cataloguer in 
the La Crosse (Wis.) Public Library 
has secured leave of absence to serve as 
revisor for the school during the first 
semester. 

The class spent a profitable day at the 
Book Fair in Chicago, October 17, stu- 
dying carefully the exhibits of the vari-, 
ous publishers represented and learning 
by observation what would require 
many lectures on books and publishers 
to convey. By leaving Madison on a 
special sleeper, the party arrived at 
7:45 a. m. and had a full day at its dis- 
posal. Brief visits were made to the 
Chicago Public Library, where Mr. Ro- 
den received the students and gave 
them an introductory talk upon the li- 
brary, and to the John Crerar Library, 
the work of which was described by Mr. 
Tweedell, with a special explanation of 
the splendid classed catalogue, that each 
student afterward had an opportunity 
to examine, 

On the day preceding the trip: to Chi- 
cago, B. W. Huebsch, the New York 
publisher visited the school, lecturing 
on Book distribution from the publishers’ 
point of view. The class enjoyed his 
comments, particularly on reviewers. 


Class of 1920 

Eva Alford, Duluth, Minnesota, two years 
Oberlin College, two quarters Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Amy May Anderson, Paducah, Kentucky, 
two years apprentice, two years assist- 
ant, Paducah Public Library. 

Gabriel A. Bernardo, Malolos, Bulacan, P. I., 
B. A. University of the Philippines, two 
years cataloguer and assistant, Philip- 
pine Library and Museum. 

Eleanor Copeland Bruns, Lake Mills, Wis., 
two years librarian Lake Mills Public 
Library ; Summer session, Library schoo! 
of the University of Wisconsin, 1916; 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 
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Mabel Elizabeth Cross, Vinita, Okla., B.A. 
Drury College; B.S. University of Mis- 
souri. 

Stephanie Daland, Milton, Wis., B. A. Milton 
College; one year assistant Racine 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Florence Dodd, Ashland, Wis., B. A. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; three years teacher- 
librarian Northland College. 

Marion Ewing, Janesville, Wis., one year Mil- 
ton College. 

Isabel Douglas Farrand, Houghton, Mich., 
two years University of Wisconsin; one 
year assistant Calumet and Hecla LI- 
brary. 

Charles Ruthven Flack, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, three years student assistant 
Edmonton Public Library; three years 
service in Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces; Summer Session Library Schooi 
of the University of Wisconsin, 1919. 

Lillian Mary Froggatt, Albertville, Wis., B. A. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dorothy Margaret Gipp, Laurium, Mich., two 
years assistant Calumet and Hecla Li- 
brary. 

Hazel Harriet Haberman, Jefferson, Wis., one 
year Lawrence College. > 

Virginia Miller Hinners, Milwaukee, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Edna M. Holden, Logansport, Ind., three and 
one-half years assistant Logansport Pub- 
lic Library; Summer course, Library 
School of the University of Michigan. 

Lorine Kolbeck, Manitowoc, Wis., four years 
assistant Manitowoc Public Library. 

Rena Landt, Kilbourn, Wis., four years as- 
sistant Madison (Wis.) Free Library; 
Summer Session, Library School of the 
University of Wisconsin, 1918. 

Lucile Sara Liebermann, Watertown, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Rowena Nellie Lodwick, Platteville, Wis., 
two years Platteville State Normal 
School. 

Charles J. Macko, Chicago, Ill., ten years as- 
sistant Chicago Public Library; seven 
months service in the A. B. F. 

Mary Catherine McQuaid, Fairbury, Nebr., 
six years librarian Fairbury Public Li- 
brary; Iowa Summer school for Library 
Training, 1914. 

Leone Athleen Morgan, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Lena Muckel, Bloomington, Nebr., graduate 
Kearney (Nebr.) State Normal School. 

José M. Munda, Salasa, Pangasinan, P. I., 
B. A. University of the Philippines; four 
years experience as assistant and acting 
chief cataloguer, Philippine Library and 
Museum. 

Signa Niem!, Eveleth, Minn., three years as- 
sistant Eveleth Public Library, Summer 
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training Course for Librarians, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Mae Eleanor Niemie, Superior, Wis., gradu- 
ate Superior State Normal School, one 
year librarian Nelson Dewey High School 
and one year substitute Superior Public 
Library. 

Nona Nyhuus, Kristiania, Norway, eight 
months assistant Chicago Public Library. 

Grace Myrtle Oberheim, Mount Carroll, IIL, 
three years librarian Mount Carroll 
Township Public Library; senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 

Thelma L. Paulson, Evansville, Wis., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 

Cirilo Barcial Perez, Santa Maria, Bulacan, 
P. 1, B. A. University of the Philippines ; 
six years library assistant and cata- 
loguer, Philippine Library and Museum. 

Mrs. Elsie Howard Pine, Speerville, Kansas, 
graduate Normal Course, Baker Univer- 
sity. 

Lucia Frances Powell, Paducah, Ky., two 
years assistant Paducah Public Library. 

Eulogio Balan Rodriguez, Orani, Bataan, 
P. I., B. A. University of the Philippines ; 
two years assistant librarian, Philippine 
Library and Museum; two years cata- 
loguer and law researcher, legislative 
reference division, Philippine library. 

Adeheid Ruth Rutzen, Bay City, Mich., two 
and one half years assistant Bay City 
Public Library. 

Esther Adele Sander, Fond du Lac, Wis., one 
year each Lawrence College and Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Katherine Smith, Two Rivers, Wis., one year 
assistant Joseph Mann Library, Two 
Rivers. 

Eda Tanke, Pendleton, Ind., one year assist- 
ant Pendleton Public Library; eight 
months assistant Van Wert County Li- 
brary. 


Teacher-Librarian Course 


Margaret Billau 
Hallie Garten 
Anna L. Gebbhardt 
Helen Hinn 

Lucy Kellogg 
Amanda Kluth 


Alumni Notes 


Le 

Mrs. Katherine A. Hahn, ’09, died 
October 2 at Ironwood, Michigan. She 
had been forced by failing health a year 
ago to resign as librerian of Stout Insti- 
tute, Menomonie, a position she had 
filled since graduation with notable suc- 
cess, 


Margaret McMeans 
Fanny Miller 

Lila B. Olson 
Margaret H. Scott 
E. C. Walker 
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Recent changes in positions or addresses 


Helen D. Gorton, ’07, is organizing 
the library of the Milwaukee School of 
engineering. 

Corina Kittelson, ’10, cataloguer, Los 
Angeles County library. 

Mrs. Bergljot Gundersen, ’15, is now 
living at Résen Gaard, Flisen station, 
Sdlar, Norway. 

Irma M, Walker, ’15, librarian, Alice 
Branch, Hibbing (Minn.) public library. 

Stewart S. Williams, ’15 (lately re- 
turned from overseas), teacher, Com- 
mercial dept, Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

Sirie Andrews, ’16, schoo] librarian, 
Superior public library. 

Louise Jaggard, ’16, reference libra- 
rian, Wichita (Kan.) public library. 

Mildred Goodnow, ’17, librarian, Ply- 
mouth (Ind.) public library. 

Emma Hance, ’17, reference librarian, 
Public library of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Emily M. Richie, ’17, assistant Tech- 
nical library, Camp Jesup, Atlanta, Ga. 

Madaline Scanlan, ’17, assistant, Port- 
land (Ore.) library association. 

Frances F. Bacon, '18, assistant, chil- 
dren’s department in the Minneapolis 
public library. 

Julia M. Fink, ’18, reports a vaca- 
tion spent in New York City and New- 
ark studying the libraries there. For 
the coming year she will divide her time 
between the public and high school li- 
braries in Aurora, Illinois. 

Irene Newman, ’18, assistant, Travel- 
ing Library and Study Club depart- 
ments, Wisconsin Library Commission. 

Jennie T. Schrage, ’18, on account 
of the death of her father has returned 
to her home in Sheboygan, and has ac- 
cepted a position with the Northern 
Furniture Co., as manager of the sten- 
ographers. 

Flora H. Whyte, 1918, is spending the 
winter in her old home, Peachland, 
British Columbia. 
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Marriages 
Agnes M. Clancy, ’14 to Donald C. Mc- 
Clure of Denver, Col., October 8. 
Carol J. Smith, ’19 to W. J. Dickson 
of Pittsburgh, September 1. 


Summer School 
Lillian E. Webb, ’14, has returned to 
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her position in the Milwaukee State 
Normal School library after nearly a 
year asa Y. M. C. A. worker in Paris. 
Lucile Nichols, '15, high school libra- 
rian, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Marguerite Abele, ’18, assistant, Wa- 
terloo (Iowa) public library. 





AMERICANIZATION 


List selected by Prof. Don D. Lescohier, University of Wisconsin, and distrib- 
uted at meeting of Wisconsin Library Association. 


Abbott, Grace. The immigrant and the 
community. Century. 

Andrews, M. P. American’s creed and its 
meaning. Doubleday. 


Antin, Mary. Promised land. Houghton. 
They who knock at our gates. Hough- 
ton, 

Balch, Emily. Our Slavic fellow citizens. 


Char. pub. com. 
Bogardus, E. S. Essentials of Americaniza- 


tion. University of Southern California 
press. 
Brooks, C. A. Christian Americanization. 


Missionary educ. movement. 
Commons, J. R. Races and immigrants. 
Macmillan. 
Dixon, Royal. Americanization. Macmillan. 
Fish, C. R. The development of American 


nationality. Amer. bk. co. 

Hill. D. J. Americanism, what it is. Apple- 
ton. 

Kellor, F A. Straight America. Macmillan. 

McClure, Archibald. Leadership of the new 
America. Doran. 

Mahoney, J. J. & Herlihy, C. M. First 
steps in Americanization: a handbook 
for teachers. Houghton. 

Ross, E. A. The old world in the new. 
Century. 


What is America? Century. 


Steiner, E. A. Nationalizing America. 
Revell. 
American journal of sociology, May, 1919. 


The Survey. The Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, the educational publications, The 
American City, The Century. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Anna G. Birge 


Reference 


Bacon, Corinne, comp. Standard cata- 


log. Biography section. (Standard 
catalog series). 1919. 79p. Wil- 
016 


son $1 net. 
“Contains about 1,000 titles of the most 
representative, interesting and useful bio- 
graphies, with descriptive and evaluative 
notes. The compiler has tried to consider 
all biographies appearing up to June 1, 
1919”"—Preface. Arranged under collective 
and individual biographies, and grouped 
in classes under the first division. Has 
an author index. Will be useful in all 
libraries. Additional copies on thin paper to 
same library 10c each. 


Carr, E. H. comp. Dictionary of 6000 
phrases. 1919. 327p. Put- 
nam $1.75 net, 428 


Chiefly a collection of phrases arranged 
by subjects—no sources given. Appendix 
has a guide to phrases for letter writing 
and sample letters. Should prove a use- 
ful reference book in many libraries. 
Good index. 


Decimal classification. 
10th ed. 1919. 936p. Lake 
Placid Club. $7.50 net. 025 

The new features are the agricultural 
classification, and the recast of 940, the 
world war beginning at 940.3 and running 
through 940.4. There are other smaller ad- 
ditions, notes, etc., and over 3,000 new index 
entries. The war classification was printed 

in The Booklist February and March, 1919. 


Dewey, Melvil. 


Books in the war. 1919. 
illus. Houghton $3 net. 
027 


An amplification of the first part of the 
author’s War libraries and allied studies 
(Stechert 1918, $2.50) The armistice re- 
leased a great deal of information which 
could not appear in the earlier volume. He 
discusses the service rendered by the A. 
L. A. both in the United States and in Eu- 
rope, besides describing what the British 
did for their soldiers. Valuable as library 
history. 


Koch, T. W. 
388p. 


Wisconsin University. Library School. 
Cataloging rules on cards; simpli- 
fied rules adopted by the Wiscon- 
sin library school, comp. by Helen 
Turvill. New ed. Democrat 
printing company, 1919, $2.50. 

025 
About 150 new cards have been added 
to the last edition. 


Religion 
Kelman, John. The war and preaching. 
1919. 216p. Yale $1.25 net. 


252 


Hight lectures delivered at Yale University, 
as the Lyman Beecher lectureship on 
preaching. The author, a noted Scotch 
minister, spent several years at the front 
as chaplain with the British forces. He 
“shows how all religious theory and all 
church life have been brought to the test 
of individual experience by the war, which 
has resulted in the rebuilding of the Chris- 
tian faith, leaving with the men who have 
passed through the war the material for a 
hew and living interpretation of Christian- 
ity.” For people who are studying various 
phases of reconstruction. 


Sociology 
Barron, C. W. War finance. 1919. 
3868p. Houghton $1.50 net. 336 


For note .see Booklist 15:291 May 19. 
Not a cut and dried financial statement but 
a series of letters in which he holds a brief 
for the capitalist. 


Canby, H. S. Education by violence. 


1919. 233p. Macmillan $1.50 
net. 304 
Contents: On writing the truth; On the 


English; On Irish literature; On the sense 
of race; On morale; On the uncommon 
man; On the personal in education; On 
the next war; On salvage and waste. For 
note see Booklist 15:347 June ‘19. 


Lavell, C. F. Reconstruction and na- 
tional life. 1919. 193p. Mac- 
millan $1.60 net. 325 


For note see Booklist 16:23, Oct. 19. 
“Unusually free from bias, well-tempered 
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and ° well-balanced—for those who want 
a brief telescopic view of the historic back- 
ground of the great popular movement to- 
day”’—Survey 48:821, 6 Sept. °19. 


Olin, J. M. Review of the Mooney case; 
its relations to the conduct in this 
country of anarchists, I. W. W. 
and _  bolsheviki. 1919. 104p. 
John M. Olin, Madison, Wis. 15c. 

335 

A readable, yet lawyerlike review of the 

documentary evidence testimony, and court 
deaisions leading to the conclusion that 
the I W. W. have carried on a systematic 
propaganda and have been more or less 
successful in creating a false popular be- 
lief that convicted men are innocent and 
that courts and officials have been corrupted. 
Incidentally, it brings out the important 
fact that one of the wrongs accomplished 
by this propaganda is to convince the pub- 
lic that the I. W. W. represents organized 
labor. The library which has material 
critical of the courts and the conduct of the 
prosecution of the Mooney case will need 
something upon this side of the contro- 
versy. 


Sayre, F. B. Experiments in interna- 
tional administration. 1919. 
201p. Harper $1.50 net. 341.2 


For note see Booklist 15:248 April '19. 
Could be used with civics classes. 


Taft, W. H. The covenanter, by W. H. 
Taft, G. W. Wickersham, A. L. 
Lowell and H. W. Taft. 1919. 
188p. Doubleday $1.25 net, 327 

A series of letters which were originally 
published in the newspapers, and which 
explain the object and nature of the league 
of nations, the organs of the league, sov- 
ereignity, constitutionality and discuss the 
league article by article. Should prove 
useful in any library. 


Wild Life 


Chapman, W. G. Green-timber trails. 
1919. 2838p. illus. Century $1.60 
net. 599 

Seven stirring records of trappers’ adven- 
tures in the fur country, told in a way 
to enthrall any man, woman, or child over 
ten, who cares for. the woods and wild 
life in them. Valuable in every library, 
worth duplicating in the larger ones. Some 
of these stories have appeared in maga- 


zines, ees 
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Porter, Mrs. G. S. Homing with the 
birds. 1919. 381p. illus. Double- 
day $2 net. 598.2 
A delightful account of personal and inti- 
mate experiences which the author has had 
with birds. The unusual thing, many peculiar 
and amusing incidents are recorded, and the 
illustrations are taken from photographs 
made by Mrs. Porter herself. Printed on 
heavy calendared paper which will be hard 
to rebind. 


Useful Arts 


Bexall, J. A. First lessons in business 


(Thrift text series). 1919. 174p. il- 
lus. Lippincott 68c net. 657 
By the Dean of Commerce, Oregon Ag- 


ricultural College, this gives in simple form 
some rules for keeping accounts, which young 
people and adults ought to know for the 
sake of economy, together with business 
forms, filing and many other things. Ex- 
ercises at chapter ends and a bibliography 
(8p) of books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles. 


Evans, F. N. Town improvement. 1919. 
261p. illus. Appleton $2.50 net. 
628 

“A review of the principles by which 
physical improvement in the town or city 
may be accomplished with observations 
as to the effect of such improvement upon 
the life of the community’-Subtitle. It has 
paragraph heads and review questions on 
each chapter which make it resemble a 
text. It is very inclusive and so elementary 
that it could well be used as an introduction 
to Nolan’s more advanced City Planning. 
Recommended if a single book is needed. 


Sports 


Athletes all, 1919. 

Scribner $1.50 net. 

796 

For note see Booklist 15:387 July 19. 

Could be used by older boys or teachers 
in charge of athletics in high schools. 


Camp, Walter. 
277p. illus. 


Grey, Zane. 
267p. 


Tales of fishes. 1919. 
illus. Harper $2.50 net. 
799 
“Fish stories” which are the personal ex- 
periences of the author who considers deep- 
sea fishing the best of sports. He describes 
the catching of swordfish, tarpon, bonefish, 
tuna, dolphin, shark, and other rare varie- 
ties, and illustrates with many interesting 
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photographs of the fish themselves and the 
catching of them. 


Literature 


Baker, G. P. Dramatic technique. 1919. 

53lp. illus. Houghton $3.75 net. 

808.2 

For note see Booklist 15:343 June 19. 

Only for larger libraries where there is 
a demand. 


Gardiner, A. G. Leaves in the wind, by 
Alpha of the plough. 1919. 274p. 
illus. Dutton $2.50 net. 824 


Worty-one short charming English essays, 
which have many of the qualities of bright, 
whimsical conversation. He discusses every 
sort of a subject, clothes, giving up tobacco, 
a famous sermon, talk and talkers, saving 
wood, a comic genius, and many more. 
“They were written during the third and 
fourth years of the war, and in some mea- 
sure reflect, incidentally rather than inten- 
tionally, the emotional experiences of the 
most disquieting period of the struggle.” 


Guest, E. A. The path to home. 1919. 
192p. Reilly $1.25 net. 811 


Verses which will appeal to home-loving 
people. Some of them can be used when the 
children want ‘pieces to speak” in school. 


Overton, G. M. Why authors go wrong. 


1919. 212p. Moffatt $1.60 
net. 814 
Eight chatty, humorous essays about 


books and authors, which every one inter- 
ested in books will be glad to read. 


Preston, Keith. Types of Pan. 1919. 

73p. Houghton $1.25 net. 817 

Bits of verse, written by the “Pan” of the 

Chicago Tribune’s “Line o’ type” column 

and “The Periscope” of the Chicago Daily 
News. 


Travel 


Ackerman, C. W. Trailing the Bolshe- 

viki. 1919. 308p. illus. Scrib- 

ner $2 net. 914.7 

A first-hand account of the Russian Bol- 

sheviki by the correspondent of the New 

York Times. He went from one end of 

Siberia to the other, observing all phases 

of the revolution. He speculates on the 

fate of the Czar and his family and tells 
of the United States troops in Russia. 
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O’Brien, Frederick. White shadows in 
the south seas, 1919. 450p. il- 
lus. Century $4 net. 919.6 
The author lived for a year among the 
cannibals in the Marquesas Islands, of the 
South Seas. The habits of the natives, the 
colorful life of the tropics and his own ex- 
periences are set down in such a chatty 
personal style that the book will appeal to 
the average fiction reader as well as to the 
lover of travel books. There are many 
illustrations from photographs. 


Russia in 1919. 
Huebsch $1.50 net. 
914.7 

For note see Booklist 16:23 Oct. 19 


Arthur, 
232p. 


Ransome, 
1919. 


Sedgwick, A. D. A childhood in Brit- 
tany eighty years ago. 1919. 224p. 
illus. Century $2.50 net. 914.4 

A delightful account of Brittany in the 
middle of the last century in which old 
manners and customs are charmingly de- 
scribed. Written from many conversations 
which the author had with an old French 
friend. Unique illustrations by Paul de 

Leslie, 


Stephenson, W. B. The land of tomor- 

row. 1919. 240p. illus. Doran 

$2 net. 917.98 

An interesting, readable description of 

Alaska and its people which contains much 

the same material as Underwood’s Alaska, 

an empire in the making, and Greeley’s 

Handbook of Alaska. Though not so com- 

prehensive as either of these it has the 
advantage of up-to-dateness. 


Yard, R. S. The book of the national 
parks. 1919. 420p. illus. Scrib- 
ner $3 net. 917.87 
The author classifies the parks into the 
granite, volcanic and sedimentary varieties 
and describes each kind. One part of the 
book is devoted to the Grand Canyon and 
our national monuments. His object is to 
so describe them that the reader will ap- 
preciate their value to the nation, understand 
each kind of scenery and “what each means 
in terms of world building.’ Has many 
good illustrations, maps and diagrams. 


Biography 


Harrison, H. S. When I come back. 
1919. 69p. Houghton $1 net. 

921 

A fine and loving tribute to a dear brother 

killed in the war, by the author of Queed 
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and V. V’s eyes. He tells a simple story 
of a sensitive, shy young lawyer, 35 years 
old, who volunteered in the infantry because 
“the place to go is where they need you,” 
and who “never tired, never complaining, 
always cheerfully ready for the next job, 
no matter what,” has come back in the 
wonderful memory he has left to his com- 
rades in the army and his friends at home, 
will be a comfort to people whose dear ones 
were lost in the war. 


Hinkson, Mrs. K. T, The years of the 
shadow, by Katherine Tynan. 
1919. 3438p. Houghton, $4.50 
net. 921 

More delightful reminiscences which were 
begun in Twenty-five years and The middle 

years in Booklist 10:396 Je. ’'14 and 13:399 

Je. 17. The author introduces us to many 

literary friends, Lord Dunsany, William 

Butler Yeats, Francis Ledwidge, Lord Grey 

and many more. She writes of the Irish 

Rebellion, how the war affected Ireland, 

and what part her own family played in 

it. Recommended for anyone who likes 
personal reminiscences, travel and an in- 
timate picture of literary people. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s letters to his children. ed. by 
L. B. Bishop. 1919, 240p. illus. 
Scribner $2 net. 921 
Charming letters in their simplicity, show- 
ing Colonel Roosevelt’s affection for the five 
younger children. He often illustrates in- 
cidents with pen and ink drawings, which 
he describes as belongng to the “unpolished 
stone period.” Will be interesting alike to 
children and adults. 


The War 


Mr. Punch’s history of the great war. 
1919. 340p. illus. Stokes $4 net. 
940.913 
The war, month by month, as it appeared 
to the artists of the famous humorous 
English paper Punch. There is a running 
comment besides the explanation of the pic- 
tures. Will be interesting for any library 
that can afford it. 


Tompkins, R. S. The story of the Rain- 
bow Division, 1919. 264p. Boni 
$1.60 net. 940.913 

A history of this division made up of 
the various state national guards, from 
the time they gathered at Camp Mills to 
their occupation of Germany. Appendix 
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contains a roster of officers at Camp Mills, 
another on November 11, 1918, movements, 
material captured, casualties and citations 
and commendations. 


Wolcott, Alexander. The command is 
forward. 1919. 300p. illus. 
Century $1.75 net. 940.913 

“Tales of the A. E. F. baitlefields as they 

appeared in the Stars and Stripes’—Subtitle. 
A selection of some of the best stories and 
pictures which appeared in the American 
soldiers’ newspaper. They give humorously 
or pathetically a good idea of the various 
situations in which our boys found them- 
selves in France and Germany. 


Fiction 


Aumonier, Stacy. The Querrils. 1919. 
354p. Century $1.60 net. 

The story of a delightful English family 
who are afraid of emotion, so that when any- 
thing happens to one of their number, they 
try to act a little more “usual” than usual. 
How they met the great tragedies and 
happinesses of life and what part the war 
played is told in an unusually interesting 
way. 


Bartlett, F,O. Joan & co. 1919. 3865p. 
Houghton $1.50 net. 

A fairly interesting story of a very rich 
young girl and two young men. Joan de- 
velops a capacity for business and one young 
man makes his fortune and loses her, the 
other loses his fortune and wins her. Not 
so good as The Wall Street girl. 


Bartely, Nalbro. A woman’s woman. 
1919. 428p. Small $1.75 net. 

The story of the emergence of a submerged 
wife and mother, whom drudgery has made 
old at thirty-seven. She gives up house- 
keeping, develops into a club woman, gets 
into war activities and becomes famous. 
The tragedy of her young son’s death makes 
her realize the void in her family’s life 
caused by not having a home, so she goes 
back, but with a clearer understanding and 
a broader vision. Appeared in The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


Bottome, Phyllis. A servant of reality. 
1919. 454p. illus, Century $1.75 
net. 

Anthony Arden, a young British officer, 
has spent several years of the war in a 
German prison, and is on the verge of mad- 
ness when he is sent home. His readjust- 
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ment to normal life is difficult, and the 
sad ending of his love affair with beau- 
tiful Kitty Costrelle, who has loved more 
often than well, leaves him “a servant of 
reality” rather than a “master of material 
fact.” A study in readjustment which makes 
a much stronger novel than the average, but 
is not so thrilling as the Dark tower. 


Chauvelot, Robert. Parvati. 1919. 


288p. Century $1.50 net. 

A romance of India which tells a dram- 
atic story of a native princess who falls in 
love with a French artist and attempts to 
escape from her lord’s harem. 


Dell, Ethel. The lamp in the desert. 
1919. 5387p. Putnam $1.75 net. 
Stella Denvers goes out from England 
to India to visit her brother and marries 
in haste, only to lose her husband on their 
wedding journey. What happens afterwards 
has India for a setting and love and mys- 
tery involved in the plot. fs 


Hope, Anthony. The secret of the tower. 
1919. 305p. Appleton $1.60 net. 
Skillfully drawn characters, adventure, 
mystery, and above all the moral triumph 
of the delightful Mr. Beaumaroy, a dis- 
charged soldier, combine toward making 
this an interesting mystery tale with an 
unexpected climax. The scene is laid in a 
little English village. 


Irwin, I. H. The happy years. 1919. 
310p. illus. Holt. $1.60 net. 
Another “Phoebe and Ernest” story in 


which their children appear and in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin discover the “happy 
years” in their interest in the activities of 
their children and grandchildren. Has the 
same human interest which the former books 
had. 


Jameson, Mrs. A. E. Marriage while 
you wait, by J. E. Buckrose. 1919. 
3815p. Doran $1.60 net. 

An English story which tells of the read- 
justment following a war marriage. There 
are many misunderstandings between the 
impulsive young couple, and a small Eng- 
lish village to help on the gossip, before 
they settle down to a happy married life. 


Spanish doubloons. 
illus. Bobbs $1.50 


Kenyon, Camilla. 
1919. 311p. 
net. 

An exciting story of pirates and buried 
treasurer. Virginia Harding follows her 
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Aunt Jane on a wild expedition to find 
hidden treasure said to be buried on an is- 
land in the Pacific. The-party meets with 
one thrililng adventure after another, and 
unlike most pirate stories they find the gold 
and jewels while Virginia’s romance adds 
to the general interest. 


Knibbs, H. H. The ridin’ kid from 
Powder River. 1919. 457p. illus. 
Houghton, $1.75 net. 

A western story, rather overlong in the tell- 
ing, about a lad who gets the reputation of 
being a “killer.” He is mixed up with an 
outfit engaged in cattle stealing, gets “shot 
up” and finally tried for murder. 


Kummer, F. A. Peggy-Elise, by F. A. 
Kummer and Mary Christian. 
1919. 3830p. Century $1.50 net. 

Peggy-Elise never loses sight of the higher 
ideal bequeathed to her by her patriotic 
father, “who flung his life away with glor- 
ious carelessness, on the French battle- 
field” ; duty that sees in every man a brother 
and forgets its private griefs in the grief 
of this world. The fearless yet delicate 
frankness, the sincerity and refinement, the 
artistic triumph and the never failing kind- 
ness and self-abnegation of Peggie-Elise, the 
war waif, combine to sustain interest 
throughout the story. 


Laing, Janet. The man with the lamp. 
1919. 3138p. Dutton $1.90 net. 

The tragedy of a young German musi- 
cian brought up in England, when faced 
with Belgian .atrocities and submarine hor- 
rors. He realizes that his love for an Eng- 
lish girl is hopeless, and welcomes death as 
the only possible solution. The theme is 
relieved by a good deal of quiet humor, 
the minor characters are delightfully drawn, 
particularly Mrs. Abercrombie, who manages 
everybody and everything, including the 
little maid’s love affairs, and the old tutor, 
absorbed in ‘“soul-memories” of the ancient 
Minoans. Very poor print. * 
Lewis, Sinclair. Free air. 1919. 370p. 

Harcourt $1.75 net. 

There is a delicious mingling of romance 
and reality in this tale of an automobile 
trip across the United States which a 
young society girl and her father take 
together; and during which she learns that 
she loves a young man of the common peo- 
ple rather than the “social climber.” Has 
some diverting and keen comments on Amer- 
ican life. Appeared in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 
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MacFarlane, P. C. 
Bilge and Ma. 
$1.60 net. 

Six short stories all telling of the excit- 
ing and humorous adventures of a chief ma- 
chinist’s mate and a bos’n’s mate on the 
U. S. Destroyer Judson, which operated in 
foreign waters during the war. Several 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Good for reading aloud. 


The exploits of 
1919. 300p. Little 


The haunted 
289p. Double- 


Morley, Christopher. 
bookshop. 1919. 
day $1.50 net. 

Roger Mifflin, whom we met in the au- 

thor’s Parnassus on wheels, here keeps a 

second-hand bookshop in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

He takes in the young daughter of a friend 

to learn the book trade, and immediately 

a mystery develops, likewise a beau for the 

young lady. There is much good discus- 

sion of books and reading sandwiched in 
with the plot. Several chapters appeared 
in The Bookman. 


Norton, Roy. Drowned gold. 1919. 

268p. illus. Houghton $1.65 net. 

A well told adventure story of treasure 

lost by a submarine attack and then found 

and rescued by a “super-sub.” “Twisted 

Jimmy” Martin and his invention of a won- 
derful new light hold a prominent place. 


Oemler, M. ©. A woman named Smith, 
1919. 375p. Century. $1.60 net. 

Another good southern story by the 
author of Slippy McGee. A dilapidated old 
mansion, left to a remote northern connec- 
tion named Smith, is the setting for a 
thrilling mystery tale, when the new owner 
comes to live in it. Told with much humor. 


Onions, B. R. The disturbing charm, 
by Berta Ruck. 1919. 3438p. il- 
lus. Dodd $1.60 net, 

How a pretty Welsh girl, Olwen Howel- 
Jones, changes the lives of a number of peo- 
ple staying at a hotel on the Continent, by 
means of a “love charm” which she dis- 
covers among her uncle’s papers, and which 
she distributes secretly among them. The 
various love affairs which follow make a 
pleasant and entertaining story. 


Pertwee, Roland. The old card. 1919. 
274p. Boni $1.60 net. 

The story of an English melodramatic 
actor, quite amusing in a mild way and 
very readable. More of a character study 
than a plot. 
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Rideout, H.M. The Siamesecat. 1908. 
223p. Duffield $1.35 net. 

Laura Holborow, a pretty, young Ameri- 
can girl who is traveling in Siam, decides 
to buy a Siamese cat. As soon as she buys 
him a series of exciting adventures begins. 
The cat is stolen, is recovered, Laura’s life 
and the lives of her friends are threatened. 
The mystery and her love story are told 
at the same time. A good yarn well told 
with a flavor of the Far East. 


Robins, Elizabeth. The messenger. 
1919. 426p. illus. Century $1.60 
net. 

An exciting spy story in which a German 
woman helps her country by posing as @ 
governess in an English household. There 
are plots and counterplots and a final cap- 
ture besides a pretty love story between an 
attractive American girl and a young Eng- 
lishman. 


Stacpoole, H. D. The beach of dreams. 
1919, 324p. Lane $1.60 net. - 

A really new “castaway” story. A girl 
and two sailors, sole survivors of a wreck, 
finally reach the island of Kerguelen. The 
men die, leaving the girl a prey to loneli- 
ness, and obliged to fight for her sanity 
and even life itself. Found at last by a 
sailor, they fight their way to civilization 
against all sorts of obstacles including Chin- 
ese pirates. There is a conclusion different 
from the ordinary romance. 


Street, J. L. After thirty. 1919. 273p. 


Century $1.50 net, 

The amorous adventures of Mr. Shelley 
Wickett, a husband who has a very patient 
wife. He falls in love and out again with 
a series of charming women, his wife al- 
ways understanding and helping him out 
until he is finally cured. Some of the chap- 
ters have appeared as separate stories dn 
magazines. 


Tallentyre, S. G. Love laughs last. 
1919. 3852p. Doran $1.75 net. 

A quite refreshing story of English life 
in the years following the wars with Napo- 
leon. About the career of a sailor in the 
British merchant marine, but not a novel 
of sea life for the hero never appears except 
when on shore leave. An almost tragic. love. 
episode with the wrong girl adds to. the. 
plot. 
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Van Loan, C. E, Taking the count. 
1919. 354p. Doran $1.50 net. 
Eleven short stories which have appeared 
in magazines from time to time. Their 
general theme is prize fighting. They are 
good, clean stories, not at all degrading 

and they will interest men especially. 


Van Slyke, Lucille, Little Miss By-the- 
day. 1919. 304p. Stokes $1.50 
net. 

A pretty fairy tale, sort of a story. “Little 
Miss By-the-day” is a lovely young girl 
whose sheltered bringing-up has never al- 
lowed her to go outside the garden-gate. 
When she does come in contact with people 
her charming personality wins her all sorts 
and conditions of friends. How she earns 
back her old home, develops a latent talent 
so that she becomes famous on the stage, 
and has a pretty love story, are told in a 
way that will attract young girls. 


Wallace, Edgar. The secret house. 1919. 
8302p. Small $1.60 net. 

A good detective mystery story in which 
secret rooms and passages and fancy elec- 
trical machinery are used by the famous 
blackmailer in the secret house. 


The lion’s mouse, by 
1919. 


Williamson, C. N. 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
323p. Doubleday $1.60 net. 

Roger Sands, a wealthy New York lawyer, 

marries a “girl of mystery” whom he meets 
on a transcontinental train. Immediately 
mysteries begin to develop, and when a 
beautiful necklace of pearls disappears 
with no clue, there is great excitement and 
almost an estrangement. The necklace is 
found, and Mrs. Sands’ identity disclosed by 
the aid of a clever little Irish girl whom she 
has befriended. The usual lively William- 
gon yarn. 


Children’s Books 


Boy Scouts year book, ed. by F. K., 


Mathiews. 1919. 251p. illus. 


Appleton $2 net. 

Poems, stories and articles which origi- 
nally appeared in the magazine The Boy 
Scouts of America. It is poorly bound and 
the paper is inferior in quality so that it 
will not last long in the average library. 


Burgess, T. W. Mrs. Peter Rabbit. 1919. 
205p. illus. Little $1.35 net. 
How Little Miss Fuzzytail, became Mrs. 
Peter Rabbit and set up housekeeping in 
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the Old Briar-patch, makes another good 
story for children. Printed in large, clear 
type and has colored illustrations. 


D’Aulnoy, Countess. The children’s fairy 
land. 1919. 189p. illus. Holt 
$1.50 net. 398 

Eight fairy-stories translated and adapted 
from the French and charmingly illustrated 
in silhouette by Harriet M. Olcott. 


Fabre, J. H. Field, forest and farm. 
1919. 353p. illus. Century $2 
net. 630 
“Things interesting to young nature-lov- 
ers, including some matters of moment to 
gardners and fruit-growers’’-Subtitle. “Un- 
cle Paul’ discources to his nephews on soils, 
fertilizers, useful plants, their insect ene- 
mies and friends, birds, etc. Will probably 
be of more use to teachers and librarians 
who work with children than to the child- 
ren themselves. 


Gilchrist, P. B. The Camerons of High- 
boro, 1919. 279p. illus. Cen- 
tury $1.75 net. 

Presents fm an attractive manner the 
evolution of Elliott Cameron, a piquant 
young maid whose exclusive city training 
had left her with narrow if not provincial 
views of that which constitutes true worth. 
A wholesome book for young girls whose 
ideals are in the formative stage. 


Kelley, R. E. The book of Hallowe’en. 
1919. 195p. illus. Lothrop $1.50 
net. 

The origin and history of Hallowe’en in 
Ireland, Scotland, England, Wales, Brittany, 
France, Germany and America. There are 
many illustrations and poems and the sec- 
tion on America contains some suggestions 
for parties. There are magazine references 
to Hallowe’en entertainments, a supplemen- 
tary list of readings, recitations and plays 
and an index to quotations. 


Phillips, E.C. Wee Ann. 1919. 134p. 


illus. Houghton $1.25 net, 

Wee Ann goes to visit her grandmother, 
her aunt Jean, and her Uncle Jamie. She 
has a happy summer, and her various little 
adventures will please little girls who care 
for Miss Hunt’s About Harriet. 





